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By RUDOLPH HALLEY 


My War Against 


CRIME 
IN 


POLITICS 


The people can destroy Crime, Inc.'s grip on U. S. life 


by starting New Reform movements in their localities 


s I write this: 

A @ In New York, eighteen 
policemen are on trial accused of pro- 
tecting a $20 million gambling 
combine. 

@ In Louisiana, five newspaper- 
men have been “indicted” for “de- 
faming” three confessed gamblers. 

© In Illinois, a grand jury is 
holding hearings on two boys in- 
volved in the Bradley College basket- 
ball fix. 

These are random examples, taken 
from any day’s newspapers, that illu- 
strate how universal a problem crime 
in America has become. But they are 
only the barest bones of the prob- 
lem. 

Crime has been an unfortunate 


CRIME'S EASTERN BIG THREE: 
ADONIS, COSTELLO AND LANSKY 


fact since man first strode the earth. 
Crime in America is not new—back 
in the Revolutionary period we were 
afflicted with racketeers and crimi- 
nals of all sorts, some of whom even 
preyed on Washington’s ragged army 
of patriots. By the 1920s, however, 
crime had assumed new proportions 
— it had become big business. Crime 
then underwent its first streamlining, 
arming itself not only with the new- 
est lethal weapons but also with 
adding machines and high-priced ac- 
countants and lawyers. With the 
death of the biggest gangster of them 
all, Scarface Al Capone, crime did 
not return to the handicraft stage— 
it streamlined itself once more and 
extended its sway into the world of 
politics. 

The issue today is not crime per 
se, but a grim new virus that is in- 
fecting the mainstream of American 
life through its hold on our political 
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organism. From politics, this virus 
is spreading into the schools, the 
sports arena, the factories, the homes, 
and ultimately, the lives of 150 mil- 


| lion Americans. Modern crime can no 


longer be measured chiefly in terms 
of its annual money take (although 
we can and shall do that, too, in a 
moment), or even in terms of lives 
damaged or snuffed out (important as 
that fact is), but in the much broader 
language of how an entire genera- 
tion—an entire nation—is being cor- 
rupted. 

As Senator Estes Kefauver wrote 
in his recent book, Crime in Amer- 
ica: 


ae 


. .. it is a fearful thing to 
contemplate how close America 
has come to the saturation point 
of criminal and political corrup- 
tion which may destroy our 
strength as a nation. It does not 
take particularly keen perception 
to see how once mighty nations 

. , after the infection of crimi- 
nal and political corruption sets 
in, have sunk to the point where 
democracy and national strength 
are utterly lost.” 


At a time when America requires 
every ounce of strength to combat 
the enemy without, the lords of crime 
who constantly weaken it from with- 
in represent a dangerous subversive 
force. The Communist conspiracy 
thus finds a potent ally in the crimi- 
nal conspiracy, and Americans de- 
sirous of routing out the former must 
now also turn their attention to the 
latter. 

Am I taking crime too seriously 
when I say that it is undermining 
the foundations of our society? 

My year’s experience as Chief 
Counsel to the Senate Crime Com- 
mittee leads me to answer, emphati- 
cally, “No.” During my service with 
the Committee I met scores of crimi- 
nals, big and small, in cities and 
towns all over America, and what I 
saw and heard of the far-flung oper- 
ations of crime-in-politics is enough 
to defy the imagination of the most 
talented writer of detective fiction. 
I am not speaking here of the “un- 
derworld.” The underworld, as such, 
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no longer exists, but has merged 
with the world of everyday life. The 
creatures that once infested it are 
today only its part-time citizens. The 
rest of the time they spend in plushy 
offices and country clubs, hob-nob- 
bing with industrialists, legislators, 
police officials—in fact, they them- 
selves are often industrialists, legis- 
lators, police officials. 

Senator Kefauver has made three 
generalizations that well underscore 
the unique character of modern 
crime: 


1. “A nationwide crime syndi- 
cate does exist in the United States 
of America, despite the protesta- 





KEFAUVER ON HALLEY 


Rudolph Halley is the 37-year-old 
Senate Crime Committee Counsel 
about whom Senator Kefauver 
writes: “. .. Mr. Halley had served 
with distinction on the legal staff 
of the Truman Committee .. . 
which probed fearlessly and dili- 
gently into war contract scandals 
during World War II. . . . Halley 
cut himself loose from a successful 
and profitable law practice . .. for 
a year to devote himself to our in- 
vestigation. As the months went by, 
I increasingly appreciated and ad- 
mired our tenacious and courage- 
ous chief counsel. His perception, 
his powers of withering sarcasm 
. « - and his deadpan technique of 
examining witnesses proved the un- 
doing of some of the so-called 
‘elite’ of America’s hoodlumdom.” 





tions of a strangely assorted com- 
pany of criminals, self-serving 
politicians, plain blind fools, and 
others who may be honestly mis- 
guided, that there is no such com- 
bine.” 

2. “Although dishonest politi- 
cians and officeholders are a small 
minority compared with the hun- 
dreds of thousands of devoted, 
honest public servants, political 
corruption in the United States 
seems to have sunk to a new low.” 

3. “Infiltration of legitimate 
business by known hoodlums has 
progressed to an alarming extent 


The syndicate to which Senator 
Kefauver refers is at once a gigantic 


cartel—beside which I. G. Farben 
looks like a peanut—and a brazen 
conspiracy—for which Communism 
offers the nearest comparison. 

The syndicate’s annual take can- 
not be exactly computed—since 
Crime, Inc., is not known for the 
accuracy of its income-tax returns 
—but assuredly runs into the tens 
of billions of dollars. One racket 
alone, illegal gambling, is said by the 
experts to gross from $17 to $25 
billion yearly. Add to this the fantas- 
tic sums derived from brothels, nar- 
cotics, shakedowns and numerous 
other shady enterprises, in addition 
to the income from legitimate 
“fronts” including everything from 
laundries to night clubs, and you be- 
gin to get an idea of how profitable 
the crime cartel’s operations are. You 
also begin to understand that, in 
order to keep the profit-making ma- 
chinery running smoothly round the 
clock, it is necessary to break the 
law twenty-four hours a day and 
get away with it... by buying off 
the cop on the beat, blackmailing the 
owner of a factory, bribing a state 
senator, and eventually—as we dis- 
covered while probing the activities 
of California’s million-dollar lobby- 
ist, Artie Samish—attempting to 
dominate whole legislative bodies. It 
was Samish’s boast, in fact, that “I 
am the governor of the legislature. 
To hell with the governor of the 
state.” 

The organization and maintenance 
of Crime, Inc.’s vast, interlocking 
empire requires the time, energy and 
skill of a veritable army of hoodlums 
who perform a stunning array of 
functions, including dope-peddling, 
policy-running, law-fixing, tax-doc- 
toring, politicking . . . and killing. 
Though it prefers to operate “peace- 
fully,” in line with its new policy, 
the syndicate never stops at murder 
when necessary. The infamous mob 
known as Murder, Inc., alone has 
committed between 120 and 130 mur- 
ders. The code of violence is the 
only one respected by the syndicate’s 
members, and even their wives and 
children are not exempt, as was 
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CRIME CONTINUED 


brought out when the wife of Harry 
Gross, the Brooklyn bet mobster, re- 
ceived many notes threatening the 
lives of her children and relatives if 
Gross testified against the eighteen 
policemen he had been buying off 
for years. In the course of our Crime 
Committee investigation, an Internal 
Revenue agent who had infiltrated 
the notorious Mafia, told us: 


“My understanding is that they 
have no written rules or by-laws, 
but . . . once you are a member 
you can’t withdraw. You are al- 
ways a lifetime member. Their 
code is that if you double-cross 
another member . . . there is only 
one penalty . . . death.” 


Thus the syndicate operates its own 
Gestapo or MVD, which is every bit 
as efficient and ruthless as its Nazi 
and Communist counterparts. And, 
may I add, a good deal more know- 
ing than many of our law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

At the summit of Crime, Inc., 
stands a Politburo which determines 
policy and administers the organi- 
zation. Based on two _ interlocked 
groups, one in New York and the 
other in Chicago, this Politburo is 
the mastermind of organized crime. 
“There is no need for the mob to 
call conventions,” observes Senator 
Kefauver wryly, “its members meet 
automatically at Miami Beach or Hot 
Springs, depending on the season.” 
Everyone is on intimate terms, and a 
mobster from one state can easily 
have any business in another state 
transacted for him by a pal there 
just by lifting up a phone. The or- 
ganization, in short, is broken down 
into state and municipal subdivi- 
sions over which rule local mobsters. 
The East Coast wing of the syndi- 
cate is led by Frank Costello, Joe 
Adonis and Meyer Lansky, the Chi- 
cago mob by Capone’s heirs, Tony 
Accardo and Jake Guzik—these are 
the Big Five of Crime, Inc. Of them, 
Costello is reckoned as the “most 
influential,” according to Virgil 
Peterson of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission. 


New York is Costello’s headquar- 


ters, and New York, therefore, is 
the chief center of organized crime. 
The case of Costello v. New York 
presents the best possible demonstra- 
tion of what is meant by crime 
entering and polluting politics, and 
through it, life in general. The illu- 
stration is all the more apt because 
New York is our largest city. Its 
billion-dollar budget is greater than 
that of many states, and many for- 
eign countries. The job of running it 
is second only to that of governing 
the U.S.A. itself. Home of the United 
Nations, it is, besides, a world capi- 
tal. By all accounts, New York 





TONY ACCARDO: A CAPONE PROTEGE 


should be a well-behaved city, the 
pride of our nation and of the free 
world. 

But with Frank Costello virtually 
running it, New York City is a cess- 
pool, an ugly running sore. For 
Costello is not only the “prime mini- 
ster” of Crime, Inc., but a power 
in New York politics. Habitually at- 
tired in expensive clothes of conser- 
vative cut—the prescribed new look 
for Crime, Inc., executives—Costello 
is the crony of some of New York’s 
biggest politicians and can make or 
break politicians almost at will. He 
gave a fresh demonstration of this 
only last August when, after a bitter 
primary fight within the New York 


County Democratic party, all of his 
candidates for district leaders won, 
Today, there is scarcely a voice on 
the Tammany executive that will 
speak against Costello. As a matter 
of fact, the biggest voice in New 
York Democratic politics, Ed Flynn’s, 
was raised not against Costello but 
against the Kefauver Committee when 
he was quoted as saying that he was 
“sick and tired of outsiders coming 
in and trying us without a hearing.” 

Costello’s power extends beyond 
parties into the realm of government 
itself. The Senate Crime Committee 
found, for example, that former 
Mayor William O’Dwyer had “ap- 
pointed friends of both Costello and 
Adonis to high public office.” Un- 
fortunately, the Committee was able 
to reveal only some of the truth con- 
cerning Costello’s hold on_ politics. 
We had information, which I be- 
lieve was accurate, about even worse 
conditions than we were able to prove 
within the strict rules of evidence. 
We could not disclose more because 
witnesses were terrorized into silence. 
They were afraid of the phone call 
in the night, the accident in the street, 
the sudden disappearance of their 
children . . . They were afraid of the 
long arm of the syndicate’s MVD. 
Someday I hope to be able to tell 
the full story of Costello. Meanwhile, 
here are some of the provable facts: 

® Costello has been able to nomi- 
nate and elect at least one impor- 
tant judge, Thomas A. Aurelio of 
the New York Supreme Court. 

* Costello’s friends were high up 
in the O’Dwyer Administration, and 
thus ran the city during that period. 

® Costello received O’Dwyer in 
his apartment prior to the 1945 
mayoralty election. Conflicting stories 
have been told as to why O’Dwyer 
was there, but I am convinced that 
he went to Costello because he was 
afraid he could not win without 
Costello’s backing. I am ashamed 
to belong to the same party as 
William O’Dwyer. And I am ashamed 
that he is U. S. Ambassador to 
Mexico. 

® Costello long enjoyed the pro- 
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tection of top officials in the Police 
Department. Thanks to the Kefauver 
and other investigations, the Depart- 
ment has been undergoing the most 
thorough housecleaning in its history. 
But the end is not yet—eighteen cops 
are even now being tried for corrup- 
tion, and they are only the small fry. 

What has Costello’s stranglehold 
on New York City cost its citizens? 
No one can adequately measure the 
price. In terms of money alone, the 
city’s legitimate tax bill is the highest 
in the nation in part because it pays 
the most in illegitimate taxes to the 
racketeers. Eliminate the rackets and 
you eliminate the illegitimate tax and 
thereby reduce the legitimate tax. In 
terms of foul tenements, broken-down 
schools, juvenile delinquency, smog- 
polluted atmosphere, narcotic addic- 
tion, overcrowded hospitals, dirty 
streets and widespread amorality 
New Yorkers are paying a price for 
Costelloism that is incalculable. 

But New York, remember, is only 
one example. The same story with 


| variations is true of Chicago, Los 


Angeles, Kansas City, New Orleans 
and even smaller towns. In Illinois. 
for instance, we discovered two very 
small places—La Salle, population 
12,023, and Streator, population 
16,442—in which one man has con- 
trolled the rackets for fifteen years in 
full view of the law. He testified that 
the mayor knew what business he was 
in but never once closed him up. The 
reason: “I . . . contribute to both 
[political] parties. . . .” Crime not 
only knows no boundaries, it recog- 
nizes no political differences and 
plays along with whatever party will 
serve it best. 

What can be done about this blight 
on our nation? 

Local government is the first vic- 
tim of the racketeer, and this is, 
therefore, the most important arena 
in which to meet and defeat him. I 
realize that local politics is not al- 
ways as exciting as, say, national or 
international politics, but the latter 
frequently reflects the state of the 
former, and it has become positively 
dangerous, as well as shortsighted, to 
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ignore happenings on one’s very own 
doorstep. Liberals, in particular, who 
frequently claim to adhere to the 
traditions of Athenian democracy, 
do not seem to have learned the fun- 
damental lesson of Athens that state 
policy emanates from the market- 
place—or in our case, the precinct. 
It is time that a movement of re- 
form, a New Reformism, started in 
our cities. And I mean a reformism 
that will not be content, as the muck- 
rakers of Lincoln Steffens’s time 


were, to take a high moral tone and 
let it go at that. We, the latter-day 





JAKE GUZIK: ALSO ON ‘POLITBURO' 


muckrakers, have failed to elimin- 
ate the cycle of corruption-and-re- 
form primarily because our attack 
has not been realistic. Reforming 
human nature is one job. Reforming 
political organizations is another. A 
practical reform policy will attempt 
both. 

Another reason for the failure of 
the old reformers is that they seem 
to have believed that one big ex- 
posé was enough to insure the millen- 
ium’s arrival. They forgot that while 
they were exposing the crooked deals 
of last year, new and trickier deals 
were being cooked up in the back 
rooms. Vigilance—constant vigilance 
—must attend the New Reformism. 

The underlying purpose of the 


New Reformism—another thing the 
old reformers neglected—should be 
to bring the people into politics, It is 
not sufficient to rely upon leaders, no 
matter how good, to perform the job 
of cleaning up local government. 
Each one of us should go into the 
business of running his own com- 
munity. Be a steady and discriminat- 
ing voter, be a daily participant in 
community life. In effect, this means 
being your own policeman, your own 
school inspector, your own city 
councilman, and taking out a lifetime 
guarantee that no one else can sell 
out to the Costellos. The phenomenon 
of Frank Costello was made possible 
by the apathy everyone of us displays 
toward “politics”; since the likes of 
him is at bottom our creation, it is 
our responsibility to remove him. 

I, for one, having seen enough of 
crime in action while serving with 
the Kefauver Committee, have re- 
solved that the fight aganst crime is 
my personal war. Hence, for the first 
time in my life, I find myself in the 
thick of the forthcoming battle for 
President of the City Council of New 
York. For Crime, Inc., this war is 
also “personal.” Reports from differ- 
ent parts of the country reveal that 
the mob is collecting money every- 
where to build a war chest to defeat 
me. To be specific: I am informed 
that Costello has sworn he would see 
to it that Halley is licked in New 
York. And to accomplish this, money 
is flowing in from racketeers, gam- 
blers and gangsters in Miami, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Las Vegas. 

Crime, Inc.’s ultimate purpose is 
not only to drive me from public life 
but to intimidate others who might 
want to enter it. But win or lose, the 
battle in New York is only my first. 
For the war against crime and na- 
tional corruption will not end until 
every decent American makes it his 
personal war. 
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By Girolamo Valenti 





DE GASPERI'S 
PROBLEMS 


ROME 
HERE IS NO DouBT that the De 
Gasperi government is politically 
strong today. Gone are the days 
when the Communists could intimi- 
date the state, blackmail employers, 
extort money, coerce former fascists 
into supporting their revolts, and ter- 
rorize entire regions with political 
strikes. Now Stalin’s fifth column 
knows that it is not privileged when 
it comes to observing the laws. When 
the Communists forget, Interior Min- 
ister Scelba and his police force re- 
mind them that Italy is not a Com- 
munist state. Political strikes are no 
longer tolerated, and the ranks of the 
Kremlin-dominated General Confed- 
eration of Labor are shrinking. 
Signor De Gasperi, now visiting 
America, can boast of heading one of 





GIROLAMO VALENTI, our new corres- 
pondent in Italy, was the editor of 
the anti-Fascist daily, La Stampa 
Libera, and was a consultant to the 
Italian division of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services during the last war. 


the most stable governments in post- 
war Europe. His hand should be 
strong as he attempts to obtain a 
revision of the Italian Peace Treaty 
from the Western Allies. Signor De 
Gasperi should also feel confident 
that he can obtain a joint Allied re- 
affirmation of the pledge to return 
Trieste to the Italian Republic. 

But while its government is politi- 
cally strong, Italy’s economic health 
is quite uncertain. Great strides have 
been made through ECA, but unem- 
ployment is still a large specter, the 
cost of living is spiraling danger- 
ously, and the cost of the state 
bureaucracy is almost prohibitive. 
Public services like railroads and 
telephone lines are in dire need of 
reorganization. The land reform, an- 
nounced by De Gasperi four years 
ago, has not yet even dented the 
feudalistic privileges of the landown- 
ing barons. They prefer to see their 
lands lie fallow, and millions of 
workers willing to till them idle, 
rather than meet the Government’s 
demands. 


DE GASPERI (LEFT): A REVISION 





SCELBA (BELOW): A REMINDER 





Next to the poor peasants, the 
white collar class is in direst straits. 
A man and wife, who have spent 25 
to 40 years in government service, 
now have a combined income lower 
than that of an Italian-American re- 
tired pensioner living in Italy. There 
are millions like this couple. 

One other phase of the economy 
which bodes ill for Italy is the tax 
system. A common saying in the 
streets is that “only the poor pay 
taxes.” Time and again, the De Gas- 
peri Government has promised tax re- 
form, but every time he or one of 
his ministers mentions such reform, 
the Government is faced with an open 
revolt by the special interests, firmly 
entrenched in Signor De Gasperi’s 
own party. Certain landowners and 
industrialists would go so far as to 
threaten shutting down their mills 
and plants should the Government 
stiffen its tax policy. 

All these economic problems give 
the Communists plenty of ammuni- 
tion with which to weaken the De 
Gasperi regime. 
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Britain After Six Years of Labor—2 





What Next in England? 


British socialism and American Fair Dealism 


By David C. Williams 


will have a lot to learn from each other 


F THE TWO GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS of Labor in over- 
seas affairs—the freeing of vast sections of the 
Asiatic Empire and the cementing of the North Atlantic 
Pact against Communist aggression—the first was the 
logical outcome of Labor’s traditional policies, the second 
a surprise to most and a shock to many. It is fair to say, 
of course, that the British would have been forced to 
leave the Indian sub-continent sooner or later. But the 
fact that they went in good time and in good grace is 
something which yields ever-increasing dividends to the 
free world. India, Pakistan and Ceylon have remained in 
the Commonwealth, and while Burma has not, its leaders 
have become much more friendly to the British than they 
were. This gives Britain and the entire Western world 
an invaluable bridgehead and base for freedom in Asia. 
In 1945 enthusiasm for the Soviet Union and for the 
victorious Red Army ran dangerously high in Britain, 
particularly among Labor’s rank-and-file. The older lead- 
ers, however, recognized the Communist menace for what 
it was—particularly Ernest Bevin, whom Attlee wisely 
selected as Foreign Secretary. He was compelled to move 
with caution at first, because of the illusions then preva- 
lent in the labor movement. But he was the first to say 
“No” to Molotov, while Byrnes was still looking for some 
way to bring off a horse trade with the Soviets. Using 
his enormous prestige with the trade uniens, he led Brit- 
ish Laborites step by step out of a perilous dreamland 
and into the solid sense of the North Atlantic Pact. A 
lifelong partisan of Anglo-American friendship, his in- 
fluence during this critical period in the relations between 
the two countries was invaluable. He had his limitations, 
of course—most lamentably displayed in the Middle East, 
and in Palestine in particular. But an enormous figure 
like him can be forgiven even very large faults. 





David C. Williams here concludes his summary of the 
accomplishments of the British Labor Government. Mr. 
Williams, who recently became Education Director of 
Americans for Democratic Action, lived in Britain from 
1945-51, and was THe New Leaper’s correspondent there. 
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Bevin’s death leaves a great gap in Brftish Labor’s 
leadership. It reminds one how limited the resources in 
leadership of the party are, and how few new leaders are 
emerging to take the places of the aging men who have 
guided the party in the past decades. Ernest Bevin’s tal- 
ents were developed in the course of building up the 
colossal Transport and General Workers’ Union out of 
many smaller and weaker organizations; no such talents 
are fostered by the mere administration of an already 
established organization. Herbert Morrison grew with 
the Labor party, as he built its political machine from 
the bottom; again, keeping it going is by contrast a rou- 
tine and undemanding job. The access of Labor to power 
has, indeed, highlighted a neglected problem of British 
Parliamentary government—the fact that the Prime Min- 
ister and nearly all his Cabinet colleagues must, by 
custom, be chosen from the House of Commons, This 
was no great handicap to the Conservatives and the Lib- 
erals in their day, since their MP’s generally included 
such traditional members of the ruling class as big land- 
owners, businessmen, former high army officers or colo- 
nial governors—that is, people with very considerable 
administrative experience. The typical Labor MP, by 
contrast, is weH enough equipped as a legislator or 
spokesman for trade union interests, but has had little 
opportunity to develop administrative skills. 

British Socialism so far has had all the traditional Brit- 
ish virtues—integrity, self-discipline, tolerance, and ideal- 
ism. Other qualities, such as energy, initiative, and adap- 
tibility appear to have been in short supply. Are these 
missing because they have been undervalued in the past 
half century of British history? Or is there some inter- 
nal friction in democratic socialism which inhibits the 
development of a dynamic society and economy? 

A case, of course, can be made out for the latter view. 
Capitalism, in the state of vigor in which it still exists in 
the United States, is highly dynamic in character. Com- 
petition, distressingly ruthless by British standards, 
favors the industrious and enterprising, and pushes the 
inefficient and old-fashioned business to the wall. The 
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BRITISH LABOR cox: 


trade unions themselves have a positive role to play—by 
forcing wages higher and higher, they compel industrial- 
ists to economize on manpower by constant mechaniza- 
tion. However much wages rise, there remain immense 
surpluses for capital investment, for capitalism by its 
very nature distributes to consumers insufficient purchas- 
ing power to absorb the entire output of industry. 

Totalitarian Communism, as practiced in Russia and 
her satellites (and also in Yugoslavia) has no self-acting 
mechanism such as capitalism possesses to enforce change 
and progress. Theoretically, under such a system, the 
people could consume all they produce. But an all-power- 
ful governing caste, capable of riding roughshod over 
consumer demands, deliberately holds down the standard 
of living and diverts vast sums to military industrializa- 
tion. The pace of progress is set by five-year plans which 
have the force of law. “Trade unions” are turned upside 
down, and are commanded to concentrate their efforts on 
higher output rather than higher wages. 


NEW INCENTIVES NEEDED 


Without the impetus provided by capitalist competi- 
tion, or imposed by totalitarian edict, democratic socialist 
societies must find new incentives for action. Labor at 
first set economic independence as the goal, it now high- 
lights rearmament. Beyond both looms a sterner test. 
Can Britain keep pace with the rapid advance in the 
coming years? There may be countries which could exist 
for a long period in a state of static socialism, but this is 
impossible for Britain, which must keep afloat in the 
mainstream of world commerce. 

To progress, a socialist society must have and invest 
like any other. At the same time, its tendency to level in- 
comes and impose high taxes makes saving by individuals 
less substantial than in America. Capital for investment 
in industry now comes largely out of undistributed 
profits, which (ironically enough) are defended by the 
leaders of the Labor Government, while the size of un- 
distributed profits is constantly attacked in America by 
the trade unions. There is nothing basically different in 
the attitude of the average British worker. He continues 
to think that, if he could get at these profits for wage 
boosts, he would live better. Yet, in fact, this would mean 
either slowing down investment or provoking inflation. 

Indeed, the Labor Government, brought into being 
largely by the trade unions, has placed them in a difficult 
position. Instead of the popular and dramatic struggles 
for higher wages, which American unions carry on 
against the employers, British unions have had, until 
recently, only the tasteless diet of wage stabilization. 
Theoretically, they could shift their attention to increas- 
ing output, and so un-Bolshevik a leader as Herbert Mor- 
rison has repeatedly urged them to do so. But whether 
or not this is feasible in the Soviet Union, it is difficult 
in democratic Britain. Trade unions are organized and 
hold the loyalty of their membership on the basis of seek- 





ing higher wages, just as business enterprises are created 
and carried on to make profits. The policy by which both 
dividends and wages were voluntarily frozen could only 
be a temporary makeshift, while the Government sought 
something better to do. 

Indeed, the whole role of private business is still on the 
unfinished agenda of British Socialism. Shall it be taken 
over gradually, until nothing significant remains? An- 
eurin Bevan once described this as disarming the cap- 
italist tiger claw by claw. Old-fashioned socialists feared 
that the tiger would turn on his tormentor and tear him 
limb from limb. A toothless old beast at best, British 
capitalism seems more likely to succumb under this pro- 
longed torture before there is anything to take its place. 

Laborites might therefore agree, formally or informally, 
that nationalization has gone far enough, and give pri- 
vate enterprise the guaranteed sphere of operation which 
is needed if it is to grow and flourish. It might then 
tackle the job, a novel one for socialists, of injecting 
fresh vigor into British business. Indeed, by establishing 
the Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Commission, 
Labor has been the first government in Britain to show 
any interest in “trust-busting,” American style. The 
Commission is still feeble but can be improved. 

It is evident that there is need for a thorough re- 
thinking of socialism. Professor G. D. H. Cole, who, in 
spite of his irrational prejudice against America, is cap- 
able of clear and provocative thought on other subjects, 
published two articles on the theme, “Shall Socialism 
Fail?” (New Statesman & Nation, May 5-12, 1951). 


“We have drifted,” he complains, “into a position 
in which nobody feels any enthusiasm for further na- 
tionalization, and nobody knows what to do about the 
major part of industry that is left under capitalist 
ownership and control. We are not able to hand out 
further expensive benefits in the form of social serv- 
ices, or to raise wages, or to reduce taxation on the 
smaller incomes so as to increase incentive for high 
output. There is, in fact, nothing much left to be done 
along the established lines; for it is a formidable 
enough task to go on carrying out the measures al- 
ready enacted, without the aid of a drive of working- 
class enthusiasm to ease the burden.” 


Indeed, it seems that the new frontiers for British So- 
cialism are human rather than economic. Industrial de- 
mocracy must come to be more than a word. The rigid 


class hierarchy in Britain, hardly disturbed in Labor's ‘ 


first six years, must dissolve and permit fresh leadership 
in every field to come forward. Equality of opportunity, 
the career open to talent—these are the slogans which, in 
this decade, the Labor party must put forward, in place 
of “fair shares for all” in the limited fruits of an over- 
rigid economy and society. Taking different routes, 
British Socialists and American Fair Dealers may well 
converge on the goal of a mixed economy, with enough 
freedom to call forth real enterprise and effort, and 
enough regulation to fit human needs and aspirations. 


The New Leader 
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By William E. Bohn 


LaFollette Can 


x 5: Lick McCarthy 





. ISCONSIN has been known for 
i, its liberalism for more than 


a century. The first constitution, sub- 
mitted to the voters in 1847, was re- 
jected for being too progressive—its 
provisions for women’s rights went 
against the grain of the German im- 
migrants. So before the state could 
enter the Union, a slightly less radi- 
cal legal framework had to be 
arranged. But Wisconsin’s forward- 


-| looking strain had become obvious. 


The state was anti-slavery from 
the start. It was no accident that the 
Republican party, the radical outfit 
of those days, was founded at the 
little town of Beloit. In the same 
year, 1854, the state supreme court 


.| declared the Fugitive Slave Law nuli 


and void within the boundaries of 
Wisconsin. The legislature began to 
struggle with railway legislation in 
1876. The great career of Robert M. 
LaFollette was no isolated develop- 
ment. Old Bob may have been the 
highest peak of Wisconsin liberalism, 
but he was not the only one. For 
many years, liberals all over America 
have looked to Wisconsin as the 
center of forward-pushing ideas. 
More than once, as I have stood 
at the top of the hill in front of 


) Bascom Hall, the old Main Building 


of the University of Wisconsin, and 
looked across to the dome of the state 
capitol, exactly a mile away, I have 
been thrilled at the vision of the 
men of 1848. Simultaneously, and 
with well-planned design, they found- 
ed a state government and a state 
university as the two halves of a pro- 
gressive and productive whole. Edu- 
cators and lawmakers were to oper- 
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ate in harmony. With the passage 
of time, this has become more than 
a noble dream. 

This summer, as July melted into 
August, we turned our car northward 
from the silos and bulging barns of 
level Illinois and began to roll up 
over the green hills and around the 
blue lakes of Wisconsin. I had a lot 
of questions to ask—about the fish 
and game, the forest resources, the 
state’s part in the national armament 
program. But chiefly, I wanted to 
find out about this region’s most pub- 
licized product, Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy. My quest could be sum- 
med up in a question: How can such 
a Senator come from such a state? 

I cannot pretend that I took a 
scientific opinion poll on this matter. 
The only citizens whom I interviewed 
were my relatives and friends. Al- 
though I never selected my relatives, 
I could not have done much better if 
I had. And, as to my friends—nat- 
urally, they are lively liberals. So [ 
sampled no cross-section. From the 
folks whom I interviewed, the Sen- 
ator will get no votes in 1952. 

But these people—from _filling- 
station attendants to college profes- 
sors—did give me a general view of 
the political landscape. They told me, 
first, how McCarthy happened to beat 
young Bob LaFollette in the primar- 
ies. McCarthy is a “good guy.” Be- 
fore his nomination, he had never 
given evidence of his eagerness to 
prove that the fellow next door is a 
Communist. LaFollette had been 
nominated and elected over and 
over again. This jolly new fellow 
came along. People liked the look of 


him. Most of them had no idea that 
he would ever get a majority. And if 
any of them did consider the possi- 
bility that he would, they thought, 
“Well, what harm can it do to have a 
nice guy like this in the Senate for a 
term or two?” When they found that 
they had nominated him—which 
meant election—many of them felt 
ashamed—not because they had nom- 
inated McCarthy, but because they 
had defeated LaFollette. 

Next year, things will be different, 
for various reasons. A lot of the 
people who voted for McCarthy care- 
lessly in °46 will vote for him pur- 
posely and determinedly in 52. They 
don’t agree with him. They don’t 
like his wholesale way of spreading 
suspicion. But they say: After all, 
hasn’t he stirred things up? Look at 
all the Communists who were con- 
victed after he started. 

All of my sources agree that Mc- 
Carthy will be re-elected. Wisconsin, 
they say, is a one-party state like 
Mississippi. The Democrats will 
make the campaign of their lives. 
The President and Vice-President 
will make heavy speeches. The local 
Democratic politicians will get 
enough money to keep them going 
for years. But it won’t do them any 
good. In fact, it will do them harm. 
You know what happens when New 
Yorkers campaign in the South. No- 
body likes a carpetbagger. 

At the ‘end, I asked plaintively, 
“Is there no chance of defeating this 
man?” Yes, my friends said, there is 
one chance, but it is a long one. Ii 
he is to be licked, it must be in the 
Republican primaries. There is one 
man who could outpoint him there. 
His name is Bob LaFollette. And 
our Bob is now leading an easy and 
un-political life in Washington. He 
never did love the rough brawl of 
battle as his old man did. But there is 
just a chance that his peaceful sleep 
will be disturbed by an unpeaceful 
dream. He may see a vision of old 
Bob in fighting stance. He may rise 
and say to himself, “My place is in 
Wisconsin.” He can lick McCarthy. 
No one else can. 











Shop windows now boast products which were never seen 


in Japan, even before the war 


JAPAN'S ECONOMY 
COMES BACK 


By Takeo Naoi New Leader Tokyo Correspondent 


Tokyo 
N RETURNING from a recent trip 
to Europe, William Henry 
Chamberlin described Europe’s eco- 
nomic recovery in this fashion: When 
he first visited his German friends 
after the war, they were absorbed 
with getting food. On his next visit, 
they were getting decent homes and 
decent clothes. And when he saw 
them this summer, each of them had 
a car. 

I could not help smiling at this be- 
cause that is precisely what has hap- 
pened in Japan. During the late war 
and early postwar years, all our 
energy was spent on getting some- 
thing to eat. City dwellers used to go 
eut to the country at least once a 
week to fill their rucksacks with 
potatoes, vegetables or fruits. A few 
lucky fellows came back with bags 
of rice or flour. On city streets we 
could not see anything to eat or 
wear; show-windows of bakeries, 
groceries, drygoods stores were com- 
pletely empty. Soap, oil, even cotton 
threads were rarities. 

Now the situation is quite differ- 
ent: completely new products are ap- 
pearing in show-windows. Two or 
three years ago, we used to say, “This 
is just like before the war,” when 
normal conditions were restored in 
eating, housing and clothing. Now 
that remark is not heard. Instead, we 
have begun saying, “This we never 
saw even before the war.” On the 
face of it, the Japanese economy has 
been restored to its prewar standards. 
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A look at the figures, however, re- 
veals certain difficulties. 

At the end of the war, industrial 
production was only 20 per cent of 
its prewar level. (1932-36 is the usual 
base period.) By the time the Korean 
War started, the index of industrial 
production stood at 93.6, and the 
Government set 114.1 as the target 
for 1951. Later, in view of American- 
Japanese economic cooperation, the 
target was raised to 129. Before the 
end of 1950, however, industrial pro- 
duction reached 116.7; in March it 
surpassed the goal set by the Gov- 
ernment, climbing to 130.8; in June, 
it stood at 140.7. Thus in the last 
year, Japanese industrial production 
has increased by 47 per cent. 

It goes without saying that the 
rapid rise was influenced by the war 
in Korea. In the past year, machine 
industry increased by 85 per cent, 
chemicals by 41 per cent, metals by 
33 per cent, and ceramics by 25 per 
cent. But on the other hand, prices 
have risen even more rapidly. In the 
same year, the prices of producers’ 
goods rose 89.2 per cent, and those of 
consumers’ goods 45.5 per cent. 
Needless to say, the standard of 
living fell as a result. By 1949, the 
standard-of-living index had reached 
79 per cent of the prewar level. This 
was reduced to 76 per cent by July 
1950, and further to 70 per cent this 
spring. But since the spring, a series 
of strikes in various industries, re- 
sulting in higher wages, have stabil- 
ized the situation somewhat, even 


though rice and electricity prices 
rose, and railway fares, postal charges 
and gas rates are about to be in. 
creased. 

When 1950 is compared with 1936, 
a most vigorous year in Japan’s eco- 
nomic life, we see that real wages are 
only three-quarters of what they were, 
Exports were 29 per cent of 1936, 
and imports 33 per cent. The restora- 
tion of peaceful commerce with other 
nations should improve the latter two 
figures. 

A prime sore spot in the Japanese 
economy is the meager capital accu- 
mulation. On the one hand, the 
amount of currency issued is 255 
times higher than in 1936. On the 
other hand, deposits are only 64 
times higher, paideup capital 16 
times, reserve funds 15 times, net 
profits 98 times, and dividends 27 
times. These figures, so low in con- 
trast with the currency issue, illus- 
trate the low capital accumulation. In 
1936, manufacturing companies pro- 
vided 60 per cent of the capital they 
needed from their own accumulation. 
Now they can only provide 20 per 
cent. Thus, four-fifths of their ex- 
penses must be covered by borrow- 
ing. 

The national income, which rose 
from 1936 to 1950 by 205 per cent, 
must be balanced against the popula- 
tion increase for the same period— 
from 70 million to 83 million. And 
tax collections, which rose 445 
times, contribute to keeping the 
standard of living lower. 

All these figures testify to the 
relative poverty of the Japanese econ- 
omy in terms of capital accumula- 
tion. This is only natural, after the 
vast destruction and waste of war. 
But the economy, despite two billions 
of American aid, is still very sensitive 
to any political and economic 
changes, favorable or unfavorable— 
it has little capacity to bear or absorb 
these changes. It is safe to say 
that the speeding up of capital ac- 
cumulation — with sacrifice fairly 
borne by management and labor—is 
the main problem of the independent 
Japanese economy after the peace. 


The New Leader 
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“List +3. You are warned 
against: 
“39. Bodnar, Peter, chief of 


Torgau prison. Indicted for muti- 
lating and causing the death of 
prisoners. 

“33. Troisler, Fritz, farmer in 
Lohmen. Accused of embezzle- 
ment and forgery. 

“34. Frieskel, Christoph, of 
Leuna. Accused of larceny and at- 
tempted rape... .” 


HESE ARE ONLY a few items on 
PE of the lists regularly pub- 
lished by the Association of Free 
Jurists in West Berlin. This particu- 
lar list goes up to name #45; all 
lists cite persons living in East Ger- 
many who have been either “accused” 
or “indicted” by the Association for 
criminal acts of a political nature. 
The lists are printed in thousands of 
copies and broadcast over the radio. 
“Please inform us,” the Free Jurists 
ask East German anti-Communists, 
“as soon as the persons listed cross 
into West Berlin.” 

Here are some sample leaflets: 


“Members of the People’s Police 
[of the East Zone], these are your 
leaders! Today we present: 

“13. Reinhold Knoppe, com- 
mander of Wilhelm Pieck’s per- 
sonal guard. 

“. . » Knoppe is the chief agent 
of the NKVD and the police. He 
took part in the kidnaping of a 
rabbi from the Schleissheim DP 
camp in 1947. . . . Extensive re- 
quisitioning of furniture for per- 
sonal use. . . . Several cases of rap- 
ing the wives of prisoners who 
were asking for information about 
their husbands. . . .” 

“Joseph Wilhelm Wohl, of Lud- 
wigslust (Mecklenburg), is indict- 
ed for criminal deeds committed 
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[EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


_. Counter-espionage 
In East Germany 


by him in 1947 in his capacity as 

District Attorney of Greifswald.” 

We learn from the latter “indict- 
ment” that Wohl is a member of the 
SED (Communist party) who made 
frequent use of his position as dis- 
trict attorney to make sexual ad- 
vances to women inmates of Greifs- 
wald prison. When his activities be- 
came known to his superior, he was 
removed but given a judgeship. 

Another leaflet is addressed to East 
Zone post-office employes: 


“You are urged to provide us 
with the names of all spies ap- 
pointed to operate in post offices; 
in particular, watch the SED group 
in your office and find out whether 
it censors letters for the Party.” 


Dozens of these appeals have been 
printed in the last two years and 
smuggled into East Berlin, where 
they are mailed to thousands of ad- 
dresses in East Germany. In addition, 
they are broadcast over the RIAS 
radio in West Berlin. 

I have visited the Free Jurists on 
three separate occasions; each time, 
their three waiting rooms were 
crowded with visitors who had come 
from every part of East Germany to 
report to the Association. The daily 
average of visitors is now 150, but 
it is rising steadily. 

The basis of this unusual and im- 
portant organization is the convic- 
tion that the partition of Germany is 
only temporary and that those in the 
Soviet Zone will one day be called to 
account for their deeds. The Nazi 
criminals were punished following 
the collapse of the Nazi regime, and 
now every East German state em- 


ploye has cause to wonder what will 
happen to him if Germany is re- 
united under a non-Communist gov- 
ernment. The Free Jurists play not 
so much upon the conscience of 
Eastern officials as upon their selfish 
interests. 

The Association of Free Jurists 
was founded two years ago by a 
handful of lawyers from the Soviet 
Zone; it is headed by the able and 
dynamic Dr. Theo Friedenau, a form- 
er corporation lawyer from Thuring- 
ia. Initially, work was conducted on a 
modest scale. Before long, however, 
attorneys and judges began to defect 
from the East and offer their serv- 
ices, so that there are now thirty men, 
almost all of them East German judi- 
cial officials until recently, working 
on interviews, investigations and 
publication of the results. 

At their disposal are a host of 
secret agents in the East. Some of 
them are sympathizers, but the over- 
whelming majority are officials (in- 
cluding members of the Communist 
party) who are trying to establish a 
clean record for themselves in the 
event that “that certain day” should 
come. Many of these agents are 
in high positions where they can give 
warning of an impending police 
measure. On a number of occasions, 
kidnapings of members of the Free 
Jurists in West Berlin were sched- 
uled—Dr. Friedenau was marked for 
seizure twice—but every one of the 
attempts was thwarted. 

As long as Berlin retains its pres- 
ent unique position as an island of 
freedom in the East German zone of 
terror, communication between the 
two Germanys is an easy matter. The 
amazing mass pilgrimage of East 
Germans to report to the Free Jurists 
in West Berlin and then return home 
is a phenomenon of vast historical 
importance. It was not until I wit- 
nessed with my own eyes the opera- 
tions of the Association of Free 
Jurists that I realized why the Krem- 
lin can never reconcile itself to a free 
West Berlin, and why a new attempt 
to obliterate it is inevitable, perhaps 
imminent. 


W 








A probing French Leftist reveals the various types 


of European intellectuals who, in one way or another, 


are helping the West commit suicide 


he Pre-Occupied 


By Manés Sperber 


N BERLIN, in the spring of 1932, those of my pupils 
| few were Nazis received orders that they were no 
longer to accept my teaching. They still came to the 
lectures, but sat stiffly, their young faces wooden, in- 
scrutable, in passive resistance to the “Judeo-Marxist.” 
One of them—always the same one—took down every- 
thing I said, in shorthand This, too, was an order; the 
official informer was getting ready for zero hour. The 
others watched the reactions of their fellow-students. At 
first they didn’t find it easy to change their attitude—to 
reject a priori, once and for all, as “disintegration and 
decay,” everything I said to them (about the psychology 
of juvenile delinquents). But once they had managed to 
do so, from them to me there passed only silent threats, 
thoughts of murder. And yet they were not mean-spirited, 
these boys who were training to become welfare workers 
in reformatories, magistrates in juvenile courts, or direct- 
ors of Children’s Homes. I had lost hope of convincing 
them, but I tried to rouse their attention, re-awaken their 
will to think for themselves. Each lecture marked a 
further stage of my defeat. A year later, it was my turn 





Totalitarianism has always tri- 
umphed, not through the power 
of its adherents, but through the 
paralysis of those who should 
oppose it. In Russia in 1918, in 
Germany in 1932, in China in 
1947, those who were neutral 
had the power to crush their 
totalitarian enemies, but allowed 
that power to be stolen from 
them. Many feel that the mood 
of West Europe’s intellectuals today is remarkably 
similar. Large groups, who fought Hitler a decade ago, 
now await Stalin’s triumph indifferently. The anatomy 
of these groups is dissected here by Manés Sperber, 
a former Communist who recently won recognition 
for his brilliant novel, The Burned Bramble. His essay 
was translated from the French by Daphne Woodward. 
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to refuse all discussion with them, or with any supporter 
of government by concentration-camp. Pity for the vic- 
tims had become imperative, and ruled out all other pity. 
I was at last resigned to a painful certitude: henceforth, 
only a graveyard could hold us together. 

Today’s Stalinists are far more totalitarian than were 
those young Nazis. They will denounce their friends and 
be denounced by them, they will be frenzied betrayers 
and betrayed; tormentor and victim by turn, they will 
climb high, only to fall into the pit. There is no hope of a 
timely warning for them. They are so certain of victory, 
and victory will destroy them more surely than the most 
terrible defeat. It is difficult not to pity them, but it 
would be shameful to indulge such pity. For their guilt 
is already established, on their hands we can glimpse the 
outline of a bloodstain, the blood of their brothers. Al- 
ready they are the pre-occupants of their own country. 

So let us consider some others—the pre-occupied in- 
telligentsia of the still-free countries of Europe. 

Here we find, first of all, a great number of what may 
be regarded (though perhaps unjustly) as opportunities. 
Like their “public’—that god which presides over their 
victories—they are apt to be behind the times by one 
war. At present they are behind the times by one Occu- 
pation. Having managed to get through the last Occupa- 
tion pretty well, they feel they know just what the next 
one will be like and are quite ready for it. When the 
Nazis were in Paris, they were still able to bring out their 
books, get their plays acted, produce their films—it was a 
bit awkward now and then, but they managed. And with 
Thorez instead of Pétain, and Stalin instead of Hitler, 
things will be easier, they think. Besides, this time they’re 
looking ahead: signing appeals and making little trips to 
Wroclaw or Warsaw—paid for by the “peace-lovers.” 
They are met at the airfield by delegations of peasants, 
who hail them as celebrities, much to their surprise. The 
peasants sing songs in their honor, and they are free to 
suppose it is all spontaneous. The guests respond with 
anti-American pronouncements, which may be useful. 


The New Leader 
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No, these are not mere opportunists, always ready to 
change sides. They do not renounce one ideal in favor of 
another. Nothing they do is intended to be of any politi- 
cal or social consequence. These comic-opera figures fail 
to realize that they have strayed into a tragedy, where 
everything, absolutely everything, is of consequence— 
omissions no less than actions, silence no less than words. 

They have been warned, they have been told what 
Zhdanovism is, but they take no notice. If worst comes 
to worst, they say to themselves, they can always do 
as Eluard has done already—bring out a poem de- 
claring that, thanks to Stalin, their lives 
will not decline into autumn. But that will 
not be enough. Everything they do con- 
demns them. They will have to acquire that 
fidelity which is proved by daily denial of 
onself—by the only form of infidelity of 
which they are really incapable. 

The second group of the pre-occupied 
consists of the “tender enemies.” These 
suffer from a cleavage between their know- 
ledge and their consciousness. They know 
that Stalin’s regime is expansionist and an- 
nexationist, that it allows no freedom to 
the working-class, and so forth. But they 
refuse to admit this knowledge into their 
consciousness. Since “capitalism” no long- 
er exists in Russia, Russia must necessarily 
be “socialist.” It is impossible for these 
people to consider—to realize—that the 
economy of an entire nation can perfectly 
well be nationalized and “planned” and 
the working classes become the mere 
property of a totalitarian state. The 
notion is taboo to them. The revolution: 
ary faith of a hundred years ago has 
dwindled, with them, to a liturgy, the liturgy for exorcis- 
ing the devil. They are obsessed by the United States 
which they anathematize three times a day so as to make 
quite sure of being on the right side—the side of the 
future occupants. And it is thanks to the United States 
that they go on living and doing this. For if America left 
Europe to its fate, they would never again be allowed to 
write, to broadcast a single word—except during their 
own trial which, though it would be held in Paris, would 
be a Moscow trial just the same. 

Their attitude is pretty well summed up by the valiant 
soldier Schweik who says to his Lieutenant: “If you or- 
dered me to eat muck, sir, I’d obey at once. But if there 
should happen to be a hair in it—no, nothing doing!” 

They have swallowed everything: that Bukharin was a 
traitor in the pay of the Emperor of Japan; that Trotsky 
was a gangster who sold out to Rudolf Hess; that the 
Russo-German pact was a means of preserving world 
peace—yes, everything. But that the MVD should get 
rid of its agents Rajk and Kostov—no, that’s too much! 
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Their political genius has already enabled them to de- 
cide the part they will play during the Soviet occupation: 
they are to be resistant collaborators or collaborating 
resistants. . 

Unlike these “tender enemies,” the members of the 
third group did not awaken to the significance of History 
until roused by the thunder of the Russian guns at 
Stalingrad. For many years, they had lived in a state of 
philosophical indifference toward revolutions and count- 
er-revolutions. They existed, and that ought to be enough. 
But since the end of 1942, they have been aware of 





COMMUNISTS: ON THEIR HANDS, THE BLOOD OF THEIR BROTHERS 


History, versed in its spirit and its Law. That Law is 
Russian, as were those victorious guns. And Stalin is 
the Revolution, since he was able to liquidate Bukharin, 
whom History has condemned. . . . If Bukharin had liqui- 
dated Stalin, then he would have been History: but 
having been put to death, he is obviously in the wrong. 
Tito, for instance, “has not yet earned the right to apply 
his standards to our history, since he is not yet com- 
pletely ‘victorious’; but he already has the right to reject 
other people’s standards, since he has not been beaten... . 
Before Russia can decide that Tito is a traitor, she must 
be in a position to hang him.” There you are—as easy 
and obvious as a simple equation or the cujus regio, 
ejus religio. Conformists have always thought in this 
way, no doubt, but they have often used greater caution 
in expressing themselves. An ontologist is not, of course, 
obliged to realize the fact that nothing is more ephemeral 
than a military or police victory and that it is the general 
circumstances that, in the long run, determine the conse- 
quences of any event. But once the existentialist has elect- 
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PRE-OCCUPIED CONTINUED 


ed to become a historicist, he leaps to the conclusion that 
the event which has, at last, attracted his attention is de- 
cisive and final. Like the priest—even the unfrocked 
priest—or the “progressive” Christian, the metaphysician 
finds it difficult to rid himself of eternity. Their carica- 
tural idealism has made all the members of this group 
into excellent post-Stalingrad Stalinists. They say: the 
Russians themselves declare that theirs is a Marxist State 
—so we have that decisive point in common with them. 
By comparison with this infinite and, indeed, final com- 
munity of outlook, such facts as the Kolyma camps, the 
oppression of the people, the relentless exploitation of the 
workers and the complete abolition of liberty are of no 
account. They forestall Mr. Djugashvili, the greatest 
philologist the world has ever known, in the revision of 
the most reasonable part of Marxism, by demonstrating 
that the nature of a society is determined by its. most 
flimsy superstructure—by its propaganda. (Just as a man 
is a traitor, a spy, and so forth if regarded as such by 
the MVD—no matter what his behavior. Acts and facts 
do not count. In Sartre’s view, a man is a thief if others 
consider him to be a thief. This coincidence of opinion 
between existentialist idealism and the practice of the 
MVD and of those political parties that act as its agents, 
is ludicrous in its sadness. ) 

On the basis of such a philosophy, it seems impossible 
not to be conformist. All that is required is to choose 
the right side in a world divided by antagonisms. Then 
one compares the super-structural Russia, which exists 
nowhere except in propaganda, with the Chicago and 
Harlem slums. 

All the same, the members of this group are not in 
favor of a Soviet occupation of France; but they are just 
as deeply pained, it seems, by the American occupation 
that has been thrust upon their Marshall-aided country. 
Europe is in no danger, they tell us, so long as it remains 
unarmed and no steps are taken against the Stalinist 
parties. Whereas Russia is threatened. And the more she 
does to protect herself—for instance, by liberating Korea, 
after having liberated Czechoslovakia and so many other 
countries—the more threatening does American imperial- 
ism become. 

One of the representatives of these confusionists is a 
notable philosopher, a good writer and fine essayist. His 
whole thought is centered on liberty; there can be no 
doubt as to his determination to preserve it and help to 
spread it. He knows from his own experience that liberty 
may survive a censorship that forbids expression of it, 
but that it dies wherever lies are made obligatory and 
take the place of truth. He knows—if only through his 
novelist’s imagination—what a totalitarian system is. 
He knows that the Stalinist system is totalitarian, and 
what Soviet occupation—whether direct or indirect— 
would mean to Western Europe. Yet he is helping to dis- 
arm a resistance that has never been so sorely needed as 
at the present time. 
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No—a civilization cannot be destroyed unless it is 
ripe for suicide. These pre-occupied people are busy help- 
ing it to reach that condition. And yet they ought to be 
with us now, just as they should have been with us in 
1933, when we were denouncing the danger that was to 
reach such huge proportions—partly because our warn- 
ings were ignored. Goebbels called us warmongers in 
those days. And warmongers we are once again, in the 
eyes of those who obey the Goebbelses of today. Today, 
just as in the days of Hitler, we will have nothing to do 
with the defenders of human degradation, of concentra- 
tion camps and slavery. 

It is the same battle we are fighting. Sometimes we 
have to struggle against a weariness that would soon 
turn to melancholy, but for the anger that fills us. . . 
the anger that surges up at sight of those tender enemies 
and those confusionists, with their tardy revolutionary 
gestures, when we see them building a system of pretexts, 
misusing fine brains for such a purpose. 

It is hard to bear such stubborn obtuseness, which 
is sometimes overcompensated by an ignorance of facts 
that becomes impudent in its wilful unconsciousness. 

Among all our failures, few would be more grievous 
than this: not to have reached the ear and the mind of 
those who should be our friends. 





SUBJECT MATTERS 


In a letter in the Communist party’s important organ, Cul- 
ture and Life, Sergei Vasilov declared that poetry must be 
utilized by the newspapers. Suggested themes for newspaper 
poems includeds “the realization of the Stalin plan of the 
reconstruction of nature, the Kolkhoz and Stakhanovite records, 
and the struggle for the rise in the coal output.”—News item. 


Now is the time for all you good poets 
To come to the aid of the Party, 

Which will, in return for your efforts, bestow its 
Best medals, its blessing most hearty. 


So shoulder your sharp-pointed pencils and fall in 
And whip our an epic, “Production.” 

Or shoot us a sonnet on Joseph V. Stalin 
And nature’s complete reconstruction. 


Yes, bang out a ballad of tenderest sort 

On Stakhanovite records—no mere plan. 
Relate all the glory of not falling short 

Of the goals of the current Five Year Plan. 


Or do us an ode on the output of coal, 
Which, if it’s not quite belletristic, 

Will have, in each stanza, more valued than soul, 
A glorious, great big statistic. 


Here, line up, you poets! Get busy, doggonit, 
And show that we Reds aren’t inferior! 

Come dash off an epic, an ode, or a sonnet— 
Or pack for a trip to Siberia! 


—Richard Armour 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE NEWSLETTER, Counterattack, 
gs its issue of August 31, pub- 
lished an interesting analysis of the 
strange transformation that has come 
over the formerly nonpolitical, con- 
servative New England publishing 
house of Little, Brown and Company. 
It lists some forty books published 
or scheduled for publication under 
the Little, Brown imprint in recent 
years by authors who range from 
avowed Communists and inveterate 
joiners of organizations on the At- 
torney-General’s subversive list to 
one-sided critics of American policy 
in the Far East and in Germany. 

Even when a few of these books 
are discounted as nonpartisan, the 
evidence of a trend seems overwhelm- 
ing, especially as no markedly anti- 
Communist author has appeared on 
the Little, Brown list for many years. 
One certainly has the nucleus of a 
first-rate “congress for peace and cul- 
ture,” Kremlin style, in such repre- 
sentative Little, Brown authors as 
Howard Fast, Lillian Hellman, Albert 
Kahn, Anna Seghers, James Aldridge, 
Dirk J. Struik, etc. 

As literature or as politico-econom- 
ic interpretations, the vast majority 
of the books listed by Counterattack 
would be adjudged worthless by com- 
petent critics. James Aldridge’s novel, 
The Diplomat, revolves around the 
thesis that Soviet purposes in Iran 
are admirable, British purposes vil- 
lainous. Howard Fast’s Freedom 
Road is as absurdly unrealistic as 
The Klansman and other “white 
supremacy” fiction about the Recon- 
struction period. 

Nor do there seem to be any valid 
commercial reasons for the publica- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


‘Little, Red’ Is 
Little Read 


tion of such an unusually high pro- 
portion of books by individuals with 
party membership cards, front affilia- 
tions, and long records of contribu- 
tions to Communist magazines and 
lecturing at Communist schools. As 
Counterattack notes, Little, Brown’s 
1951 catalogue lists forty-one books 
that are being “regularly reordered 
by almost all (its) accounts.” But 
none of these is one of the books 
listed to indicate the new political 
trend. Commercially, the attempt to 
compete with firms specializing in 
Communist-line works seems to have 
been a flop, in spite of, or perhaps 
because of the fact that Little, Brown 
books have been offered as premiums 
in Daily Worker fund drives and 
prominently displayed in Communist 
bookstores. 

The astounding metamorphosis of 
Little, Brown may,.in part, be traced 
to one of its top executives, Angus 
Cameron, Treasurer of the National 
Wallace for President Committee, ac- 
tive member of the Progressive party, 
and member of such suggestive or- 
ganizations as the Waldorf “Peace 
Conference” and the committee to 
welcome the Red Dean of Canter- 
bury. Another Little, Brown execu- 
tive, Edwin Seaver, possesses a 
long record as a contributor to Com- 
munist-oriented publications and a 
sponsor of front organizations. 

Under our Constitution, of course, 
there is nothing to prevent a publish- 
ing house from specializing in works 
by authors who see the world through 
Kremlin lenses. (It might be interest- 
ing to speculate on the fate of a pub- 
lishing house in the Soviet states 
which would set out to publish Arthur 


Koestler, David Dallin and Victor 
Kravchenko.) But, on the other hand, 
nothing in our system of free speech 
and free discussion can prevent such 
trends from being exposed and dis- 
cussed. 

This incident possesses an import- 
ance far beyond the individual case 
of Little, Brown, because the Amer- 
ican public is pretty well inoculated 
against Communist arguments which 
come labelled at the source. Far 
more persuasive is the book with the 
imprint of an old and reputable pub- 
lishing house, the article serving the 
Communist cause which appears in 
a magazine of established standing. 
The avowed Communist, sailing un- 
der his own colors, has achieved no 
real political success in the United 
States. 

But the average American citizen 
is not, and cannot be expected to be, 
an expert on party-line and fellow- 
traveler infiltration. The damage to 
our clear perception of international 
realities, to our understanding of 
our national interests has been 
mainly wrought by this method. 

It is not the “Politburo” of the 
American Communist party, nor the 
editors of the Daily Worker, who 
have inflicted this damage. It is 
the conventionally educated, well 
groomed men in public office who, 
from perverted idealism, have become 
conscious or unconscious agents of a 
foreign power. It is the pseudo-scien- 
tific institution that has trained “ex- 
perts” on the Far East in an atmos- 
phere of benevolent regard for the 
Chinese Communists. It is the fan- 
atical or foolish fellow traveler who 
acquires a position of influence and 
authority in an organization, in a 
magazine, publishing house or forum. 
In a country where there is freedom 
of speech and press, the only remedy 
for infiltration of this kind is vigilant, 
scrupulously honest and documented 
publicity. Alert and public spirited 
citizens will continue to apply this 
remedy, let the chips—in the shape of 
anguished outcries about “witch- 
hunting and redbaiting”—fall where 
they may. 











WRITERS and WRITING 


Thomas Mann’s Mythical Romance 


The Holy Sinner. 
By Thomas Mann. 
Knopf. 336 pp. $3.50. 


ACCORDING TO an ancient, chivalric 
tale, there once was a Pope Gregor- 
ius, the son of brother-sister parents, 
who was cast into the sea by his 
mother to be found by fisherman 
and raised by an abbot on a lonely 
island. As a youth, Gregorius, upon 
learning the truth of his parentage, 
set out to find his mother. He came 
upon a besieged land, ruled by a 
beautiful and saintly queen, freed the 
land from siege, and married the 
queen—only to discover that she was 
his mother. He then condemned 
himself to penance by having himself 
fettered on a barren rock for seven- 
teen years; at the end of that time, 
the Papacy being vacant, holy men 
in Rome were vouchsafed a vision in 
which the new Pope was named— 
Gregorius. The holy men _ sought 
him out, brought him to Rome, and 
enthroned him. Then his mother, 
after having done similarly rigorous 
penance for seventeen years, made a 
pilgrimage to Rome and was blessed 
and pardoned by the new Pope—her 
lover, her son, her husband.. 

This is the tale which Thomas 
Mann has elaborated in his latest 
mythical romance, The Holy Sinner. 
Dr. Mann’s version emphasizes sev- 
eral points to make the narrative 
more piquant for modern taste. The 
scene of incest is written with a wit 
that is both courtly and Gallic, while 
at the same time certain Gothic 
touches (the murder of the hound, 
Hanegriff, who bays as the brother- 
lover approaches the bed of the sister- 
mistress; the owlets that cry as the 
foul deed is done) remind one that 
the stage is set by the author of Dr. 


Reviewed by John Franklin Bardin 
Author of “The Burning Glass” and 


well-known commentator on Thomas Mann 


Faustus. The Oedipal aspect of the 
story, which might conceivably be 
called a Christianization of the Greek 
myth, is at times labored. And, of 
course, Dr. Mann has held the mirror 
of the Joseph story to the image of 
Oedipus, and shown that the legend 
of Gregorius is but a reflection of a 
reflection. As you will remember, the 
long prologue to Joseph and His 
Brothers raises a theory of esthetics. 
even of history, that is based on the 
cyclic repetition of archetypal con- 
flicts and their resolutions. Joseph’s 
origin is traced back to Osiris; now 
Oedipus is linked to Joseph and Gre- 
gorious. As I have said, it is all done 
with mirrors. 


THE QUESTION OF BELIEF 


The mirrors are the minds of a 
narrator and of his principal char- 
acters. The narrator of The Holy Sin- 
ner, the Irishman Clemens, a Bene- 
dictine, is supposed to be relating the 
ancient legend from a vantage point 
in time that is unspecified, but which 
must be the late sixteenth or early sev- 
enteenth century (from certain qua- 
si-Elizabethan anachronisms which 
Dr. Mann has insinuated into the text 
over his narrator’s shoulder). Clem- 
ens personifies himself as the spirit 
of story-telling, by which he means 
that he tells the story for the fictive 
joy of it, not claiming moral or emo- 
tional identification with the horrors 
he must write down. This pretense 
masks his prurience, but it has a sec- 
ond meaning, a meaning of prime 
significance to an understanding oi 
the romance: even its presumed 
author did not believe it was true. 


Throughout the early pages, Dr. 
Mann has a ponderous frolic with 
archaisms and elects a kind of 
Breughelian vulgarity which would 
have been masterly had it been suc- 
cessful (here, | must add that the 
translation, though a brave attempt. 
cannot for once suffice). There are 





MANN: THE SACRILEGE OF IRONY 


effects of polyphony, conceits, 
strophes in silly rhymed couplets that 
compete vainly with the best of 
Shakespeare’s bawdy. At times, there 
is a sense of evil that is impressive, 
but it is always broken into by the 
pious hypocrisies of Clemens as he 
washes his hands of the filth he de- 
lights in. 

The incest is consummated, the 
sister-wife is pregnant, the brother- 
husband goes off to lose his life in 
the Crusade. The baby of these ill- 
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met parents is launched in the sea in 
a cask, just as Moses was launched 
into the Nile in a boat. This is the 
first of the painstaking similarities, 
inherent in the old tale, that the mod- 
ern author (or was it Clemens?) has 
pointed up so gaudily. Another comes 
seventeen years later, when the son 
returns to the mother’s court and 
sues for her hand. Then Sibylla, the 
mother-iover, retires to her image of 
the Virgin, a painting described as a 
typical Rennaissance- Annunciation: 
she meditates before the painting of 
Mary visited by the Angel proclaim- 
ing the Virgin Birth, and (remember 
this is Clemens imagined by Dr. 
Mann imagining the thoughts of the 
sister-wife-mother-lover) puts these 
words into the Virgin’s mouth: 


“1? How so? That cannot be. 
True, you have indeed wings and 
have it written down, and you 
came without opening the door, 
but I was sitting here at my book 
without the faintest ambitious 
thought and in not the slightest 
degree prepared for such a visita- 
tion.” 


Then Sibylla prays to the image of 
the Virgin and at the end of the pray- 
er, the narrator says, “I think that 
at the end it seemed to her as though 
the pious downward look of the 
Chosen One was visited by a quite 
tiny fine benign smile on the little 
mouth.” In this passage, Mann’s 
irony accomplishes: (1) the implica- 
tion that Sibylla knew her suitor was 
her son and compared herself to 
Mary; (2) the inference by Clemens, 
at a later time in history, that God 
by means of Mary approved the con- 
templated incest; (3) the “objective” 
modern point of view that all myths 
are related, that Mary-Jesus, Phar- 
aoh’s daughter-Moses, Sibylla-Gre- 
gorius, are all re-births of the same 
archetypal situation of prehistoric 
origin, the same cosmic joke repeat- 
ed ad infinitum but never ad libitum. 

So Dr. Mann does not compare 
Sibylla to Mary; Clemens, his narrat- 
or, pretends that Sibylla herself 
thought of it, and similarly it is 
Clemens, not the author, who claims 
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the approval of God. By such ironic 
hedges, Dr. Mann has told a tale 
that, in the twelfth century, must 
have been plainly anti-Christian. His 
interest is that of the novelist-an- 
thropologist who conceived of the 
Joseph story in its magnificent con- 
temporary form. Yet, curiously, like 
Joseph in Joseph, the Provider, Gre- 
gorius becomés a good Pope, a “lib- 
eral” Pope. The last chapters contain 
a catalogue of good laws and actions 
of this Dr. Melifluus (an antithetical, 
archetypal linking with Faustus), 
each of which, for its time and place 
in history, is at least somewhat an- 
alogous to enduring Catholic prob- 
lems, and Gregorius’s solutions of 
these problems are sound in terms of 
today’s agnostic humanism. Thus, 
Dr. Mann has, some will say, Christ- 
ianized and humanized Oedipus, 
given a moral happy ending to one 
cf mankind’s oldest tragedies. 


DOUBT INSTILLED 

Or is it a happy ending? As always 
with Mann, there is a catch to it. In 
this case his irony skillfully perverts 
the basic principle of the suspension 
of disbelief. Although Clemens, 
Mann’s chosen viewpoint, protests his 
desire to write a tale “at once fright- 
ful and highly edifying,” Mann has 
him continually breaking in on the 
narrative to adjure the reader to be- 
lieve in the truth of the tale. Here is 
a typical passage: 


“Christian reader, hearken and 
believe! Great and strange things 
have I to report to you, things it 
takes courage to tell. But if I find 
courage to utter, then shall you 
blush not to find courage to be- 
lieve. Not hastily will I chide you 
for a doubter, rather I count on 
your belief, just as far as | count 
on my ability to tell in a credible 
manner what has been told to me. 
Upon this ability I firmly confide, 
and so also on your belief.” 


The effect of a passage such as this 
—the book has many such—is to 
instill doubt in the contemporary 
reader, long accustomed to the lying 
evidence of a narrator who partici- 
pates in the action of a novel. So 


while, superficially, Clemens  at- 
tempts to build belief, his own evi- 
dence tends to destroy it. Mann is 
saying throughout this tale: Here is 
a Christian Oedipus, a Christian ver- 
sion of mankind’s great archetypal 
myth—but can you believe in such a 
Pope? 


ANTI-CHRISTIAN 


The Holy Sinner is profoundly 
anti-Christian. The reverence which 
Dr. Mann brought to his superb re- 
telling of the Joseph story is here 
replaced with a fundamental wit. The 
temper is that of baiting and ridi- 
sule, the butt is the simplicity of the 
Christian. It is not that I object to 
Dr. Mann’s discovery of such a car- 
nal paradox as the origin of Gregor- 
ius at the subconscious base of a 
religion. It is the manner in which 
Thomas Mann has turned a tragedy 
into a ribald joke that I resent. De- 
spite its multilinguality, its meta- 
phorical and literary allusions, its 
studied technique and precise control, 
The Holy Sinner is directed at that 
groundling in all of us who jeers at 
anything he cannot understand. 

There is the possibility (perhaps 
a likelihood) that the one the author 
cannot understand, the one at whom 
he jeers, is himself. The most power- 
ful of the book’s scenes, the finding 
of Gregorius shrunk to a hedgehog 
upon the barren rock, gains much 
of its force from a poetic grossness, 
a sense of abomination. Yet a 
strange wrench of pity is projected 
by these pages that is comparable 
only to the key passage in The An- 
cient Mariner. 

Coleridge and Mann share in the 
demoniac quality of their most re- 
vealing passages. Both writers elabor- 
ate towering superstructures of Ger- 
manic theory, and yet both men are 
at their most persuasive in autistic 
representation. Incantation, sorcery, 
mysticism—call it what you will— 
there is one chapter of this book 
Thomas Mann believes and I believe. 
It is the most incredible part, the 
debasement of the sinner into a furry, 
sub-human creature, and the discov- 
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MANN CONTINUED 


erv of its humanity by the kind, 
semi-Pagan holy man, Probus. 

This author’s entire career has 
been an attack upon the artist. From 
Buddenbrooks through Death In Ven- 
ice and The Magic Mountain to Dr. 
Faustus, this theme has been Thomas 
Mann’s obsession. It is as if by be- 
coming an artist this man, in his own 
eyes, committed the crime against so- 
ciety and God. His career is an ex- 


piation, each novel a penance. He de- 
stroys his family in Buddenbrooks, 
destroys his sensibility as Hugo 
Aschenbach, immerses his common 
sense in the holocaust of war as Hans 
Castorp after riddling his body with 
tuberculosis, has himself thrown into 
the pit as Joseph, riddles his mind 
and tortured frame with syphilis as 
Adrian Leverkuhn . . . and, at last, 
as Gregorius he shrinks to a creep- 


ing, stinking creature that is suckled 
by the Rock. This is the same Mann 
who has at other times identified 
himself with Wagner and Nietzsche, 
Tolstoy and Freud, the Kaiser and, 
perhaps, Stalin. What is Thomas 
Mann’s sin, what name can we give 
it, that requires such overweening 
vanity and such terrible self-flagella- 
tion? Could it possibly be the sacri- 
lege of irony? 





Why Stalin Won't Make War 


Military Attaché in Moscow. 
By Maj. Gen. Richard Hilton. 
Beacon. 232 pp. $2.75. 


Magor GENERAL RicHarD HILTON 
is a Russian-speaking British soldier 
who was wounded in 1916 on the 
Western Front, fought on the Dun- 
kirk beach in 1940, was wounded 
again in 1944, After World War II, 
he was stationed for a year with the 
British mission at Marshal Sokolov- 
sky’s headquarters in Potsdam, Sov- 
iet occupation zone of Germany, and 
for another year in Moscow as Brit- 
ish military attaché. 

“I am neither a converted Soviet 
citizen,” writes General Hilton, “nor 
a foreigner of Left-Wing sympathies 
writing about the wonders that he 
may have seen in a brief personally- 
conducted tour.” Before he left for 
Moscow, “kind friends” advised him 
to bone up by reading the “experts.” 
General Hilton declined to do so 
“because I wanted to see Russia with 
my own unaided eyes.” The first 


Cracks in the Kremlin Wall. 
By Edward Crankshaw. 
Viking. 279 pp. $3.50. 


thing he discovered by mingling 
with people in the streets, market 
places and tea shops was that “the 
ordinary simple Russian people, the 
non-official classes, if left to them- 
selves, were as willing to be friendly 
as any other people.” 

In a suburban streetcar, when he 
cautioned his fellow-passengers that 
he was a foreigner, they waved aside 
his warning with the remark: “That’s 
all right. We all know one another 
here. The conductress too is a friend 
of ours.” His intimate first-hand con- 
tacts for a full year with the people 
of Moscow have convinced General 
Hilton that “among the vast non- 
official masses there is absolutely no 
crusading zeal for the spread of 
the world, no 
xenophobia, no genuine belief that 
foreigners of any kind are plotting 
dark deeds against Russia, and no 
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desire whatsoever for another war.” 
(The italics are General Hilton’s.) 

In the Soviet occupation zone of 
Germany, General Hilton found that 
“many of the senior Soviet marshals 
and generals seemed to be decent, 
straightforward soldiers of a type 
with whom, under happier condi- 
tions, it might have been possible to 
form a normal friendship.” 

According to General Hilton, 
Stalin’s efforts to stamp out religious 
beliefs “have proved a complete fail- 
ure.” Persecution has strengthened 
genuine faith. While officials stayed 
away from daylight church services, 
at night, particularly during Easter, 
General Hilton saw “many who 
must have been officials of import- 
ance. These were present not as mere 
spectators, but as aetive participants 
in the service, holding candles and 
generally behaving with reverence 
and true devotion.” General Hilton 
believes that not only millions of or- 
dinary Russians remain 
Christians, but that “there are also 
many of the official classes who 
secretly retain their faith, but do not 
dare to make it too obvious to the 
Party.” General Hilton remarks 
simply: “It is impossible to be both 
a Christian and a Communist.” 

For the Kremlin’s top bureaucrats 
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and police officials, Hilton has noth- 
ing but contempt. But again and 
again he emphasizes that a vast gulf 
separates the oligarchy from the 
army and people. “Taking my com- 
bined experiences in Germany and 
Russia, together,” writes General 
Hikton, “I can say as a general rule 
that the more lowly the individual, 
and the further he is from Moscow 
and Potsdam, the more human and 
pleasant the Soviet citizen becomes.” 

Hilton thinks it would be difficult 
for Stalin to lead the Russian people 
into war. “The Politburo oligarchy 
knows full well,” he writes, “that 
successful war cannot be waged with- 
out at least a measure of popular sup- 
port. They know that this is particu- 
larly the case with Russia. There 
have been two great wars in modern 
times wherein Russian arms were 
triumphant—against Napoleon in 
1812 and against Hitler in 1944-45. 
In both these cases the war seemed to 
the masses of the people a struggle to 
rid the fatherland of an invader.” To 
date, at least, thinks General Hilton, 
the Stalin dictatorship has not con- 
vinced the Russian people that a war 
against the democratic world would 
be one of justifiable self-defense. 

Edward Crankshaw, another Brit- 
ish observer with Moscow experience, 
advances other reasons why, despite 
the Kremlin’s all-out political aggres- 
sions against the world, it is by no 
means prepared to plunge into a hot 
war. He notes that in the basic sin- 
ews of total warfare (steel, coal, oil), 
Soviet production is still far behind 
American. Although this handicap is 
partly balanced by the fact that a 
greater proportion of steel goes into 
war plants in the Soviet Union than 
in the United States or Britain, “for 
the time being the bulk of the Krem- 
lin’s steel is required for reconstruct- 
ing a ruined economy which, com- 
pared with the American economy, 
was rudimentary even before it was 
ruined.” He also points out that 
twenty years of collectivized farming 
have not provided the Russian people 
with as much to eat as they had in 
1928 under the New Economic 
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Policy. (Others have noted that Sov- 
iet grain output has yet to equal the 
Tsarist level of 1909-1913.) Crank- 
shaw makes the further point that the 
food level which might have sufficed 
for the three-fourth peasant popula- 
tion of 1928 “is not by any means 
adequate for the 1949 population 
with its vastly increased proportion 
of individuals working with their 
brains and mechanical skills.” 

Like many other foreign observers 
who were in Moscow during World 
War II, Crankshaw thinks that Stalin 
is acutely aware of his unpopularity. 
At the end of the war, Stalin “had 
the memory of Moscow in October 
1941, when after the partial evacua- 
tion of officialdom to Kuibyshev, the 
NKVD had broken down and burned 
their dossiers. Party officials had 
fled in droves to the remotest parts 
of Russia, taking party funds with 
them. .. . He had all these memories, 
and many more besides, memories of 
a great nation breaking down be- 
cause they had been driven to the 
breaking point; and he was faced 
with new dangers, above all the con- 
tagion from the West brought by the 
returning millions.” 

To combat these dangers to his 
power, says Crankshaw, “Stalin is 
seeking to isolate the consciousness 
of the Soviet peoples from the living 
consciousness of humanity as a 
whole. . . . The Cold War for Stalin 
meant a war on two fronts: a war 
against his own people and a war 
against all others.” 

Crankshaw does not believe that 
Stalin has won his war against the 
Russian people. “He has lost his hold 
because, once more, and largely as 
a result of his aggressive foreign 
policy, which has turned half the 
world against him, he has _ been 
forced to drive his all too long-suffer- 
ing people too far and too hard. . . 
And yet the harder he drives his 
people the more unreliable will be 
their mood if it comes to war.” 

Both General Hilton and Crank- 
shaw have performed a service by 
reminding Western opinion that Stal- 
in is not nearly as free to start an 


all-out shooting war as some observ- 
ers think. On the other hand, both 
writers fail to give proper weight to 
Communism’s capacity to wage inter- 
national civil war by non-military 
means. The weaknesses of the Soviet 
economy, Stalin’s unpopularity at 
home, and the dubious loyalty of the 
Soviet army has not saved the people 
of Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, Hun- 
gary, East Germany and China from 
Communist rule under the ruthless 
leadership of home-grown dictators. 
The hatred of millions against their 
slavemasters has not yet been effec- 
tively mobilized into liberating ac- 
tion. One great barrier to such action 
is the continued failure of even com- 
petent Western analysts like Hilton 
and Crankshaw to realize that (1) 
the present struggle can be decided as 
much by political as by military 
means; and (2) that unless the chasm 
dividing the Communist tyrants from 
the 800,000,000 oppressed people is 
exploited by the democratic world, 
totalitarianism may yet triumph— 
with or without shooting war. 
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Disputes Reviewer 
On Released-Time Fight 


Please permit me to point out to your re- 
viewer, John Unterecker [THe New Leaper, 
June 18], that nobody proposed to give religious 
instruction to Mrs. Vashti Cromwell McCollum’s 
son during school hours, without her permis- 
sion. The fight was to prevent the giving of 
such instruction to the children of other parents, 
with their permission. 

Whether it was a fight “for the individual 
liberty of each man,” as Mr. Unterecker thinks, 
or against that liberty, is a question about 
which there are two opinions. But it is a fact 
and not an opinion that the “eventual victory 
in the Supreme Court” is thus far a victory 
only as regards the giving of religious instruc- 
tion on public-school property. Giving it else- 
where, during school hours, has not yet been 
declared unconstitutional, and has just been 
declared constitutional by the New York State 
Court of Appeals. 


Buffalo, N. Y. C. 1. CLAFLIN 


Gedye Replies to Critic 
Of Article on Austria 


Prof. Anthony Bouscaren’s criticism, in THE 
New Leaver of August 6, of my article, “Aus- 
tria Picks a President,” seems to me very wide 
of the mark. He puts all kinds of ridiculous 
assertions into my mouth, which he then pro- 
ceeds to demolish to his own satisfaction. He 
accuses me of saying that “the Socialists are 
the only real democrats” and that the Volks- 
partei of unscrupulous neo-Nazis 
and clericalists, has me describing the Social- 
ists as “never-do-wrong” (conveniently ignoring 
my own criticism of Socialist electoral tactics 
on page 4), and says that the Socialists “toler- 
ate” the Volkspartei solely because of the Soviet 
threat. 


“consists” 


Then he goes on to defend Fig], Gruber and, 


Weinberger against some slight, again imagined 
by Bouscaren and successfully refuted by Bous- 
caren. Everyone knows that those three, to- 
gether with many thousands of Austrian Volks- 
parteiler, Socialists, Communists, clerico-fascists 
and monarchists, suffered at Nazi hands. That 
the Volkspartei “recognized the Communist 
threat to Austria well before the Socialists” is 
an empty assertion devoid of any foundation. 

The election of 1945 returned 85 Volkspartei 
deputies, 76 Socialists and 4 Communists. Pro- 
fessor Bouscaren cannot really believe that, in 
those revolutionary days of starvation and up- 
heaval, the Volkspartei could really have gov- 
erned alone, but out of the generosity of their 
hearts “invited” the Socialists to join them. The 
truth is that both parties knew neither could 


have governed alone, but that responsibility for 
restoring stability in the face of the Communist 
threat had to be shared between them. Nor 
would the Allies have recognized at that time 
a shaky attempt to form a government by a 
single party. 

I cannot trespass further on your readers’ 
patience by going on demonstrating how soundly 
Bouscaren pounds Bouscaren. The good Pro- 
fessor accuses me of mud-slinging, after plaster- 
ing his own bogies with mud. No doubt that 
mud was meant for me, but the Professor 
should come a little nearer to Vienna (where 
I have been living throughout the entire period 
he writes of) if he expects it to hit the target. 
Vienna G. E. R. Grvye 


Replies to Recent 
Letter on Pacifism 

In reply to Mack Winson’s letter in THE 
New Leaper of September 10: 

Yes, I have changed my views on pacifism. 
When I replied to Mr. Winson’s earlier letter 
(Politics, Summer, 1948), I wrote as a pacifist, 
though a pacifist in a dilemma, since neither 
violence nor non-violence seemed effective to 
me as a way of containing Soviet expansion. 
Later, I formally renounced pacifism, resigning 
from the executive committees of both Peace- 
makers and the War Resisters League. Then 
Korea came along, and violence seemed to me 
the only moral and couragous reply to the 
Communist invasion. Still does, though I think 
the UN forces have shown far too little concern 
for the Korean people. 

I didn’t say pacifism would “probably” be 
effective against the Russian bureaucracy be- 
cause the Russian people are not yet “com- 
pletely brutalized,” but merely gave the argu- 
ments pro and con and left it an open ques- 
tion. Nor does Hannah Arendt’s book close it. 
She deals in detail only with the psychology 
and behavior of the bureaucracy, and does not 
venture to speculate on how successful their 
efforts have been to dehumanize their subjects. 
Clearly, such a regime aims at complete brutali- 
zation, and has many effective techniques for 
advancing that aim. But human nature is tough 
and resilient, and until more complete data is 
available than we now have, the question re- 
mains an open one. 


Wellfleet, Mass. DwicHt MAcpoNnaLp 


Claims There Was Red Threat 
In Spain Before Civil W ar 
“Can We Trust Franco?” by Jaume Mira- 
vitlles, in THe New Leaver of August 6, 
attempts to convey the impression that there 
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was no danger from Communism before the 
outbreak of the Civil War in Spain. The fact 
is that hundreds of refugees who returned from 
the U.S.S.R. after the elections of February 16, 
1936 had been trained for sabotage and demoli- 
tion in Moscow. 

During the five months between the elections 
and the beginning of the Civil War, it was diffi- 
cult for any orator to make a political speech 
without being shouted down if not physically 
attacked. Murder and arson were systematically 
encouraged by Soviet agents and a small but 
well-disciplined group of Spanish Communists. 

The election figures cited by Mr. Miravitlles 
are irrelevant and misleading. Lenin did not 
need any election victory to seize power on 
November 7, 1917. Nor did he win any election 
once he was in power. 

Largo Caballero, the left-wing Socialist who 
was already heralded as “the Spanish Lenin” 
—Azaiia was expected to play Kerensky’s role— 
said as early as January 22, 1936: 


“If one day things should change, the 
Right must not expect mercy from the 
workers. We shall not again spare the lives 
of our enemies.” 

To this same Caballero, who became Prime 
Minister on September 4, Voroshilov, Molotov 
and Stalin sent a signed letter (written in 
French, and dated December 21, 1936), in 
which they stated: 

“It is quite possible that in Spain the 
parliamentary road will prove to be a more 
efficacious means of developing the revolu- 
tion than it was in Russia.” 

As to trusting Franco, how much can Frartco 
trust the American Government? Did our Gov- 
ernment not yield to Moscow’s pressure at 
Potsdam in denying Franco a seat in the UN? 
Why should Franco forget the official letter 
from F. D. Roosevelt which Ambassador Carlton 
J. H. Hayes presented to him on November 8, 
1942? In that letter, the President of the United 
States wrote to the Generalissimo: 

“Your nation and mine are friends in the 
best sense of the word. ... You and I are 
sincerely desirous of the continuation of that 
friendship for our mutual good. ...I be- 
lieve the Spenish Government and the Span- 
ish people wish to maintain neutrality and 
to remain outside the war. Spain has nothing 
to fear from the United Nations.” 

Montclair, N. J. Fevrx WItTMER 


Says ‘New Leader’ Publishes 
‘Best Thoughts’ of the Day 


May I congratulate you on the very fine 
articles that I constantly read in THe NEw 
LEADER on all phases of the problems which 
confront us, both domestically and interna- 
tionally. 
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THe New LEapEeR welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


I am most impressed by the fact that your 
contributors have not been affected by the con- 
fusion and hysteria which our country has 
been, and still is, suffering from. 

The article that impressed me particularly, 
this time, was the one written by Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois (“What to Do About China,” 
Tue New Leaper, July 9] in which he dis- 
cusses the problems confronting the democratic 
world in general and the U.S. in particular, in 
connection with the aggressive and imperialistic 
designs of the Kremlin and its puppets. In my 
opinion, Senator Douglas has thought out a 
program of action by our government together 
with its democratic allies which, should it be 
put into practice, would bring extremely favor- 
able results as concerns the befriending of the 
various backward countries—particularly that 
part of the world known as “Asiatic.” 

It is really good to have a paper that so- 
licits the best thoughts that can be brought 
forth in these abnormal times. 





ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 
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EDITORIAL 


The Ottawa Meeting 


Sop GAINS for collective security in Europe are being 
recorded at the Ottawa meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council. The foreign ministers of the Atlantic Pact pow- 
ers seem about to solve three of the thorniest problems 
plaguing European defense: German rearmament, the 
Italian peace treaty, and the status of Greece and Turkey. 

The German question is being resolved by a modifica- 
tion of the so-called Pleven Plan (after the French Pre- 
mier), which calls for a unified European army, includ- 
ing German units of division strength. This Plan aims at 
giving Germany a part in West Europe’s defense, while 
avoiding the dangers implied in a reconstitution of the 
German General Staff. The concept of a European army 
also permits the formation of a free legion of fighters 
without present national status—namely, displaced per- 
sons from Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. Although 
talk of such a Legion of Liberty has abated recently, the 
Pleven Plan, happily, would enable it to be formed— 
promptly, we hope. 

Revision of the Italian Peace Treaty, with its limits 
on Italian rearmament, is long overdue. When such re- 
vision is attained, much of the credit should go to a bi- 
partisan Congressional group led by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge (R.-Mass.), which has been pressing for such a 
move for more than a year. 

Finally, integration of Greece and Turkey into the 
Atlantic Pact organization will help reassure those nations 
that they are not “forgotten men,” and will contribute to 
the sense of European community which is essential to a 
unified defense system. 

Significantly also, the United States has assured mem- 
bers of the Pact that rearmament will not be permitted 
to destroy decent living standards within the Atlantic 
community. We hope the members of our Congress will 
also realize that European defense without European pros- 
perity—for all classes of the population—is impossible. 


Three Appointments 


GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL rates a vote of thanks 
from every American as he steps down as Secretary of 
Defense after fifty years of service to his country, both 
as soldier and as Cabinet member. His willingness to 
come out of retirement a year ago to accept the Defense 
post, in spite of failing health, was but the latest proof 
of his devotion. At the same time, it is no disparagement 
of Marshall to note with satisfaction that the direction 
of our military establishment is once more in civilian 


hands. In this case the hands, those of Robert A. Lovett, 





former Deputy Secretary, are experienced. The American 
tradition of civilian control, which has appeared to suffer 
of late, has been reinforced, and that is all to the good. 

It is with deep regret, however, that we see Loy Hen- 
derson leave his post as U. S. Ambassador to India, 
where he did yeoman work for two years in presenting 
America to the Indian people. Mr. Henderson’s new as- 
signment—as Ambassador to Iran—is certainly worthy 
of his talents. It is to be hoped that Chester Bowles, 
named to replace Henderson in New Delhi, will continue 
his fine job in a key area where “neutralism,” anti-Amer- 
icanism and complex political tensions are the order of 
the day. Certainly the former OPA administrator and 
Governor of Connecticut cannot be accused by the 
vaguer Indian elements of being an “imperialist plund- 
erer.” We hope, also, that Mr. Bowles will bring to the 
presentation of the American viewpoint in New Delhi the 
same vigor he has brought to the presentation of his own 
viewpoints on the domestic scene. In that case, India is 
in for an experience. 


Mr. Boyle Stews 


THE SCANDALS centering about the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which seemed to have been quieted 
when Stuart Symington took over the agency, have erupt- 
ed once more. The faintly known figures of E. Merl 
Young (husband of the mink-coated White House sten- 
ographer) and Donald Dawson (free vacationer at the 
Florida hotel of America’s “punchboard king,” George 
Sax) have yielded the spotlight to plump, Missouri-trained 
William M. Boyle Jr., an old crony of the President’s who 
is the current chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

Recent testimony before a Senate subcommittee reveals 
that in 1949, when Boyle was vice-chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Committee, he arranged conferences between the 
RFC and officials of the American Lithofold Corporation 
of St. Louis, a printing concern. These conferences cul- 
minated in $645,000 worth of Government loans for 
Lithofold. Boyle admits he received $1,250 from Litho- 
fold for “legal work,” which he says was not connected 
with the Government loans. The usually reliable St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, however, has alleged that Boyle got $8,000 
in commissions after the RFC money went into the Litho- 
fold till; and Senator Richard Nixon (R.-Calif.), a mem- 
ber of the investigating subcommittee, reveals that it 
will hear other charges of influence by Boyle, apart from 
the Lithofold affair. 

It is quite possible that Boyle will be able to explain 
his manifold business dealings to the satisfaction of the 
Democratic party’s leaders, just as William O’Dwyer’s 
testimony before the Kefauver Committee did not cause 
him to be dismissed as Ambassador to Mexico. But, as 
Rudolph Halley reminds us (see page 2), crime and cor- 
ruption cut deeply into public confidence in the Gov- 
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ernment’s ability to meet the present emergency. It is 
difficult for many to take at face value the moralistic 
appeals of leaders surrounded by such as Boyle, Dawson, 
Vaughan and O’Dwyer. With the United States using its 
good offices to help foreign governments cleanse them- 
selves of corruption, it ill behooves us to possess Augean 
stables of our own. 


Our Top Is Showing 


THE EXPERTS say that we are about to witness the big- 
gest boom in American history. With defense orders pil- 
ing in at the rate of $40 billion-plus annually, it is pre- 
dicted that the nation’s factories will soon be glutted 
with defense contracts, that secondary industries will 
benefit shortly thereafter, that there will be no unemploy- 
ment, and that workers will dance home with bulging 
pay-envelopes. Meanwhile— 

Item: The Senate has passed the biggest appropriation 
bill in its history, totaling $59.5 billion for defense. What 
the seers overlook is that this amount, while nearly all 
necessary to our defense, can automatically be written 
off, from the economic viewpoint, as “unproductive.” 

Item: In the same week the Senate passed the above 
measure, the Office of Price Stabilization was compelled 
to permit Chrysler and other auto makers to raise prices 
on automobiles up to $208. Since auto travel is a neces- 
sity, not a luxury, for most Americans, this represents a 
pay cut for many workers. 

Item: Immediately after the auto hike, beef prices also 
were allowed to go up, adding from one to two cents a 
pound to the cost of such staples as ham and bacon. 
Where this does not mean a pay cut, it will lower living 
standards, 

Thus, at the outset of the boom, we foresee chiefly high 
costs, low wages, cheap money, and perhaps eventually 
an economy that has blown its top. 


A Warranted Scream 


IN THE RECENT DEBATE on the $60-billion defense ap- 
propriation, Senator Paul H. Douglas (D.-IIl.), criticizing 
the extravagance of the military establishment, was in- 
terrupted by what has become in national politics the 
standard all-purpose rebuttal: Imagine, said an Admin- 
istration Senator, how the Communists will exploit your 
criticisms! At this point, Douglas shrieked and left the 
Senate chamber. We hope his dramatic scream will have 
some effect. When ‘a ‘conscientious legislator wholly in 
sympathy with the aims of our foreign -policy ‘seeks to 
make sure it is wisély -administered,-the issue is-the ad- 
ministration of foreign’ affairs, not Radio Moscow or 
“national unity.” The irresponsible raising of these 
bogeys to browbeat legitimate critics is not in harmony 
with the democratic spirit. 
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RaMindgR 


for 


Students & Teachers 


In just a short time, the school year will be rolling along in high gear. 
Again, THe New LeEaper will be called upon to supplement textbooks in 


schools and colleges all over the country. 


Again, students and teachers will find that Taz New Leaper is an invalu- 


able source of information on the exciting march of events the world over. 


So that everyone in our schools and colleges can obtain THE New LEApEr, 
we are delighted to extend our specially priced student-teacher rates this 


year. 


A handy order blank and rate schedule is printed below for your con- 


venience. Use them today for 10 months of exciting reading. 


7 East 15th Street 10 months — $3.00 
New York 3, N. Y. 


THE New LEADER ine & ae | q friendly suggestion 


Please remember that the same low rates will 
Enclosed is $3.00 ms also apply for those who wish to purchase NEW 
student LEADER gift subscriptions for relatives or friends in 


Pl t bscripti t . ‘ 
ease enter my entee subscription at once the student-teacher category. 


A New Leaper subscription makes a most wel- 
come gift. By returning the accompanying coupon, 
your thoughtfulness will be remembered all year 


If a gift, donor please supply name and address on : round by a grateful student or teacher. 


margin and return with coupon. 











